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Por this afternoon, I shall consider 
‘farmer’s reading and you will read- 
‘surmise that it is with the intention 
approaching the subject of rural ex- 
sion of library work. 

"Ishall make one or two generalities 
ich I think are commonly accepted. 
lay say that in the case of any move- 
t, whether it be social, political, re- 
fous or otherwise, if it involves 

: ss in the existing order, the first 

Mage in its development is that of educa- 

and agitation. That is safe. And 

/ it is safe to state also that so 

fas concerns the movement for a gen- 

‘distribution of reading matter by 

sate and municipality to municipal 

ments, the library movement in this 
has passed through that stage. 


Arg 


When I make the statement, however, 
that the state has not yet accepted re- 
sponsibility for the reading matter of 
that great class of people which most 
truly represents it and that a movement 
for the acceptance of such responsibility 
is still in the period of education, I must 
do so with some qualifications. We must 
take into consideration the fact that al- 
ready the state has taken the necessary 
preliminary legislative action, that 


through its executive officers who are 


particularly charged with this responsi- 
bility the provisions are being carried 
into effect, and that following this, six- 
teen libraries in Iowa already have ex- 
tended their boundaries in such a way 
that they inelude the neighboring farm 
folk. 


Yet the field to be covered is extensive, 
it includes the great responsible section 
of the population in Iowa, even more 
than in most other states, and since our 
attention as librarians has been held to 
the immediate, that which is closest and 
fereing its demands, I feel that it is not 
inopportune that we open our meeting 
with a consideration of this subject. 
That is the reason, and the excuse, if any 
be necessary, for directing our attention 
to the open country, the reading matter 
to be found there and any responsibility 
we may have for it. 

Probably there is not in this associa- 
tion, a representative of the rural dis- 
tricts. And it is probable also that 
every librarian and trustee here this 
afternoon is representative of one of the 
towns or cities of the state, but regard- 
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less of the fact of urban residence, I 
venture the statement that relatively 
few are strictly urbanite. Possibly we 
are not landholders, and while we are 
mostly wage earners, our employers are 
not farmers. Yet, we are closely sur- 
rounded by farm interests and are a 
part of one of the most distinctive farm 
communities of the country. 

We cannot, if we would, separate our- 
selves from this relationship; the prin- 
cipal interests of our business men, of 
our constituents generally are linked 
with those of the tillers of the soil. 
There is the relation of producer and 
consumer in direct marketing ; and more 
than that, the population of our towns, 
certainly in the majority of them, at 
any rate, is made up in considerable 
part of those who have at one time or 
another lived on the farm or are influ- 
enced by it through family ties or other 
associations. In fact, our lives and 
those of the open country have become 
so closely interwoven that while we con- 
stitute two distinct classes, the relations 
have grown so normally that we have 
generally failed to recognize them. 


While the country has been passing 
through a period of great industrial de- 
velopment, we have had our attention 
diverted by industrial prodigies and 
have thought of our nation as one of 
manufacturing interests, but I need only 
mention in passing that in Iowa particu- 
larly, 49% of the population is rural, 
and that so far as the nation is con- 
cerned it remains agricultural. While 
in the congested centers there are whole 
masses out of the influence of rural mat- 
ters, this is not true in Iowa nor can it 
possibly be true in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

A eritic in speaking of the subject 
matter of English literature, states that 
for the British Isles, the one great fact 
is the sea; I shall borrow the central 
thought and say that for Iowa the one 
great fact is the open country. 

I have been forced to smile sometimes, 
even as some are now doing, when I 
realized the extent to which the farmer 
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has been discussed, analyzed, oni 
sected, and I wondered what 
the working of his mind if he knew th 
position he has occupied in recent yeg 
in discussions on ‘‘The Farm Prok 
‘“‘The Rural Problem,’’ ‘‘The F 
of our Rural Neighbors, ” ete. , 
have become rather set phrases “4 | 
we are in the habit of using loosely ang § | 
we are in danger of becoming the yietim : : 
of their connotation. We have refers 

to the problem of the farmer much j : 
the same manner that we have refer 

to the resident of the slums, the F 
pines, and Mexico. 3 

But so far as we are concerned hem 
at any rate, the subject of our disens. 
sion is not a problem; neither is he g 
question, either in the sense that the 
tariff is one, since it is primarily one 
finance, nor slavery since it was - 
mentally one of political rights and 
tional morals. If the farmer shea 
any, be considered a problem, would it 
be in an economic sense? He owns 
the whole country, property, the o: 
mated value of which is more than forty 
billions of dollars, and in Iowa, p : 
valued at more than three billion 
lars. During the last census decade hig 
property increased silghtly Over one 
hundred per cent, both in the whole 
country and in Towa. 

Does anybody regard him as problem 
in the sense of polities, society, religion? 
He is unorganized politically, he votes 
as an independent rather than in 
groups, he is religious by nature, he is 
less than the rest of us carried away by 
isms and schisms, almost never a part 
of a menacing mob, and so far as educa 
tion is concerned, in Iowa only | 
are listed as illiterate as against 18% 
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of his city neighbors. - me 

We are not then, I repeat, facing & into 
problem. We are not in this respect - limit 
face to face with any great issue or quee It 
tion. But the belief is general that there that 
is in the open country something mi ditior 
satisfactory, out of time, or eratu 
justed, and this belief is shared the 
generally by those men and women Wad abou! 
are in closest touch with rural life. f= Tural 
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The Country Life Commission re- 
“gived letters from 125,000 correspond- 
"4c and had scores of meetings in rural 
of the country and found uni- 
Serally a condition of unrest. This un- 
“vest was not always definable; so far as 
= h ve been able to determine from the 
s field of investigation, the unrest 
‘due for the most part to the belief of 
“We farmer that he is not getting a just 
‘wiurn for his labor; not that his prin- 


EP is not increasing, since for the 
Store it is doing so, but the farmer 


pact, t ~ - 
ge. eo 282 eo t 
a 3% + a ’ 
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Yelieves that fifty per cent of the total 
“eost to the consumer is not the just re- 
farn to the producer, and it appears 
‘hat there is almost universal dissatis- 
faction with living conditions. 
~ Now these living conditions are en- 
firely different from those with any 
other class of people in the whole coun- 
and are not to be changed by the 
ysual formulae. They are not matters 
af bad housing, over-crowding, hunger, 
or poverty. Rather the complaint, es- 
pecially on the part of the rural public 
which might constitute the leadership, 
the young men and women, who are 
seeking an Open Sesame, through the 
colleges and universities, is that they 
do not live. 

There is the glorious freedom of in- 
dependent action, the charm of the open 
road, the spirit of the soil and closeness 
to nature, but, at the same time, rural 
tivilization is suffering because of a dis- 
satisfaction that is losing to it the very 
eonstituent part which it needs most to 
conserve. Living conditions are by no 
Means the only cause of this, and they 
are incidental ; but they are likely to be 
revolutionary. And if we but consider 
one or two of the factors which enter 
into these conditions, we shall reach the 

limits of our time and your patience. 

I think I may say for our profession, 
that given even the most favorable con- 
ditions for a wide dissemination of lit- 
erature, either by the municipality or 
the state, we do not expect to bring 
about the economic readjustment which 
tural economists consider inevitable. In 
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fact, there are many librarians who con- 
scientiously refuse to see any relation be- 
tween the economic life of the city and 
the public library, except so far as the 
city budget is concerned, and I hasten 
to pass by this phase of the subject with- 
out opening it for discussion. 

But when we consider the subject of 
books and reading for the open country, 
L must early register my growing con- 
viction that there lies in the printed 
page a potentiality which, if released, 
will prepare the way, slowly possibly, 
but which will prepare the way for some 
of the readjustments which will be nec- 
essary in the new rural civilization. 

Whatever the adjustments are, they 
will not come until they are the out- 
growth of mass thinking and I shall 
briefly refer to one or two conditions 
which in my opinion have prevented 
this and which could not exist if read- 
ing were general in the open country. 

For instance, the farmer more than 
any other class of our people remains 
the least touched by the social forces 
which recently have entered into poli- 
ties, religion and society generally. It 
is not that those forces are already spent 
and will not reach him eventually, so 
much as that his separateness, econom- 
ically and socially, has left him in a con- 
dition unprepared for a reception of 
certain new ideas. The farmer is dis- 
tinetly an isolated unit and to me that 
is the first question for us to separate 
from all others. 

From whatever point you view the 
rural question you will find that this one 
fact of isolation is important; it is the 
one condition that is virtually unchange- 
able and which makes impossible the 
guidance of business, education, social 
life by the same forces that govern in 
the city. It is the common belief that 
modern methods of communications have 
revolutionized life on the farm. - I will 
risk the statement that this is not true 
nor even nearly true. It is easier to get 
into town for a few hours, possible to 
reach the neighbors more quickly; but 
there are circumstances which even 





quick means of communication cannot 
change. 

The nature of the farmer’s work, es- 
pecially in a corn growing state, makes 
his work solitary and of no mean im- 
portance is the fact that so far as the 
women are concerned, they must cook 
three meals a day, every day of the 
week, they have very little time for vis- 
iting, regardless of how convenient is 
the mode of communication. There is 
only one time in the life of the farmer 
when he can be absent from his home- 
stead or associate with his neighbors 
freely, and that is when he is in the 
common schools. 

It is not, however, the mere fact that 
families are isolated that matters so 
much as the fact that the isolation pro- 
duces a distinct type of mind and of 
character. Now this type may be of a 
higher and more desirable type than that 
developed under other circumstances, 
but it is conceivable that there are dis- 
advantages which may be separated from 
it. This rural mind is distinet in its 
way of working and sharply differenti- 
ated from that of the urbanite. 


Generation after generation has pro- 
duced a character that is strongly in- 
dividualistic, not necessarily to be re- 
gretted, but to the extent that while the 
individual may be sociable, kindly, 
neighborly, he has thought in the terms 
of the individual, he has worked so, and 
more than that, he has almost universally 
made it necessary for himself to bar- 
gain as an individual. As a class he 
has never been thoroughly organized. 
There are minor organizations inaugur- 
ated for mutual benefit and mostly of a 
local nature, more than 85,000 of them 
I believe, but at this time when the one 
characteristic both of capital and labor 
is collective thinking and bargaining, the 
farmer still stands as a separate unit; 
and it is my firm belief that it is due 
to the fact that the product of isolation, 
the individualist, rather suspicious, 
watchful, not trusting or developing ade- 
quate leadership within his own class 
has been wary of organization. 


The individual members of any great 
industry have frequently suffered from 


r¢ 


unjust discriminations within thejp or. 
ganization, but when it came to a@ eon: 
flict of interests with an outside indns._ 
try, they have stood as a unit, but go far 
as the farmer is concerned, he has hag _ 
to fight alone, and at that fight with ay 
opponent stronger than himself and of 
whose weapons he knew nothing, The 
fact that he has not organized for his 
own interest in this country is the cause 
of amazement to men of the type of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who has done so mugh 
co-operative organization work in [pe 
land, and especially in view of the fagt 
that farmers are so thoroughly organ. 
ized in France, Italy, Germany, Dep. 
mark and Ireland; but mind you, thoge 
organizations are in the more de 
populated rural counties and that fagt 
may speak for itself. The farmer in this 
country remains an isolated economie 
unit. 

But, somebody asks, what reason haye 
we to suppose that even granting the 
limitation of social life due to purely 
physical difficulties which are: not re 
movable, what reason have we to sup- 
pose that the farmer is not already in 
tellectually in touch with the significant 
movements of the day through general 
reading? My answer is that we know 
very litt'e about how much or what he 
is reading. All of our attempts to reach 
him and suit books to his tastes and 
needs have been made on presumptions 
And in respect to library work we have 
had the same difficulty that everybody 
else has who has attempted to work with 
farmers from the outside. 1 

While we are living as neighbors, we 
actually have about as much mis-infor 
mation on farm life as information ané 
it is one of the difficulties of the site 
ation that no matter what a man’s work 
or profession is, he generally presume 
to know all about the farmer and his 
business. To understand the rural sit 
uation, it should be evident that we must 
understand the farmer, his manner of 
thinking and the conditions under whith 
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je lives. This is very difficult but we 


may undertake to do so, even though 
feebly, and, making use of the best 
“jeans at hand, at least record our ob- 
 gervations. , 
One of the first recommendations of 
the Country Life Commission is that 
there should be inaugurated a general 
m of thorough surveys of farm life 
in order that there might be a sane ap- 
jation of actual conditions. That is 
the rational, scientific method of ap- 
hing a subject. It gives a basis 
n which to work. It cannot, of course, 
give all the facts. Much depends on the 
yniversality of such surveys, upon the 
jnvestigator and upon the particular 
topies on which information is desired. 
It is possible, for instance, to get ap- 
proximately correct figures on such mat- 
ters as vital statistics since the major 
part of such work consists of mathemat- 
jeal computations. It is possible to as- 


certain about the exact change in sizes 
of farms and the movement of popula- 


tion; but there are social and educa- 
tional tests which cannot be exact, and 
that whether the survey be made in 
town or country. And as for the sub- 
jects we are particularly interested in, 
it is possible to get fairly correct esti- 
mates on the number of books, news- 
papers, periodicals, ete., but it is not 
80 easy to judge of the reading taste of 
a group of people except in so far as 
the literature in hand may be some in- 
dieation of the choice. 

We are a little more fortunate in Iowa 
than those in other states since within 
the past two years three rural surveys 
have been completed for the University 
of Iowa, by the gentlemen L. H. Mounts, 
L. A. Laughlin, and A. L. Carlson. So 
far as librarians are concerned, much is 
not included that we should like to have, 
but statistics regarding the amount of 


. literature in the three townships are 


fairly complete. 

Two of these surveys were made in 
townships in southeastern Iowa and one 
in east central Iowa. In each instance 
the investigator selected a typical town- 


ship six miles square. In one township 
there was a village of 550 (in Laughlin 
township) but the village was not in- 
cluded in the survey. The others con- 
tained no municipalities. We shall name 
these townships after the investigators, 
Mounts, Laughlin, and Carlson. Mounts 
township contained 169 households, and 
a total population of 713; Laughlin 
township, 141 households and a popula- 
tion of 663; Carlson township, 184 
households and a population of 704. 

Definite information regarding the 
number of books is to be had from two 
townships and from the other township 
we have the following report: ‘‘Farm- 
ers are not inclined to read books, if one 
may judge from those in this township. 
In fully half the homes books were read 
infrequently. Such writers as H. B. 
Wright, J. Fox, Jr., Horatio Alger, M. 
J. Holmes and Chas. Dickens seemed to 
be the most popular among those who 
had a taste for reading. In eleven fam- 
ilies the only books read were borrowed 
from the public library at the county 
seat.’’ 

In Mounts township, with 169 homes 
and a population of 713, sixteen homes, 
or 10% of the total had no books; 72, 
or 42% had from one to twelve; 49, or 
35%, less than fifty, and 13, or 7%, 
more than fifty. The investigator re- 
ports that ‘‘The reading of books does 
not play much part in the life of the 
farmer of this township. Other 
library facilities are lacking.’’ 

In Carlson township, with 184 homes 
and a population of 702, the percentage 
of those having no books is considerably 
greater, the number being 79, or 43% 
of the total; 42, or 22% had from one 
to twelve books; 55, or 30%, less than 
fifty; and 8 families, or 4%, more than 
fifty. Mr. Carlson reports that of the 
79 families having no books, some surely 
must have school books of some kind. 
He found one home with several hun- 
dred volumes of history, literature, en- 
cyclopedias, ete., but in this home were 
three daughters who had graduated 
from the university. 
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A comparison of the two reports indi- 
cates that No. 2 is very much below the 
first in available material; for instance 
with a total of 43% with no books 
against 10% ; and again, with only 22% 
with from one to twelve books as against 
42%, but when we get to the class of 
homes with from 12 to 50, they are near- 
ly the same, 35% and 30%. 

Before we draw any conclusions let 
us go a little further and see what other 
reading matter is available. We can 

- inelude this time Laughlin township and 
give the number of daily newspapers, 
local weeklies, agricultural papers and 
magazines. 
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Mounts .... 30 66 75 9 Standard 
Carlson .... 78 92 65 38 Standard 
& Trash 
Laughlin... 69 79 61 38 Standard 
38 Trash 
Average ... 60 79 67 28.3 


Mr. Mounts reports that there are only 
18 subscriptions for standard magazines, 
eight of these for the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, and of the remaining ten, five were 
taken by one family. Very few families 
ever see a standard magazine, and in 
the whole township only five papers for 
small children were taken. The story 
papers taken were of the ten and twenty- 
five cent variety, and of a very cheap 
grade. There. were two subscriptions to 
the Youth’s Companion. There is little 
literature of a positively objectionable 
nature and the final criticism is that it 
is not necessarily bad, but cheap. 


Mr. Laughlin reports that 35 families 
(of 141) take such magazines as the 
Women’s Home Companion and Ladies 
Home Journal and 35% take such. cheap 
magazines as Housewife, Woman’s 
World, People’s Home Journal. About 
23% of those taking farm journals re- 
port that they never read them. Church 
papers have very small circulation. Such 
weekly journals as Saturday Evening 
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Post, Youth’s Companion, and Lit. 
Digest are received in 10% of the 

That is the brief report of the gp» 
on reading matter in these three tom 
ships. It would be a simple matter 
enlarge on these single instances gy 
draw conclusions as to the total numb 
of books in the rural homes of the 
but clearly such a process of reage 
would be illogical. It would be ag 
logical as the reasoning of the 
fornia fruit grower who made affi¢ 
that he had enjoyed an income of $15 
from a single acre in one year, § 
when questioned admitted that 
he had only two trees, but 3 
that, had he been so fortunate ag to hy 
had an entire acre producing at 
given rate he would have enjoyed th 
income specified. 


' We have then a situation son 
like this: In the two townships f 
which the information is fairly compk ete, 
and in which the combined popul 
is 1,415, an average of 26.5% are 
out books and 28.3% are withoaal 
ard magazines. No other library faci. 
ties are available. These people arey 
borrowing from the state traveling 
brary or from university extensig 
sources. We may assume, however, 
the reading of the designated numb 
books is not strictly limited to the 
in which they are found, since f 
are good lenders and this is especially 
true of books and story magazines, @ 


It is fairly evident though that 
reading done is confined to that 
which has been enumerated, and 
many of the books included in the 
are not readable since it is not at: 
improbable that in these libraries m 
be found some of the reports sent 
thoughtful’ politicians, and it is 
probable that no ineconsequent 
may be considerably out of date 
for one reason or another of no 
interest. oe 

The books have been accumulating 
for a number of years it must is 
membered, and doubtless many 
been received from sources other t 
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: rate purchase. If there are in 
Yhese libraries books of the type found 
~ & « epral homes in other states, we should 
“YB oot be surprised to find such biographies 

* 8 4s those of Blaine, Grant, John A. 
£. ; focan and what are termed ‘‘religious 

MD lees’? Other investigators have found 
B  wany copies of the travels of Henry M. 
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Stanley, and popular **Histories of Our 









- wenty-six per cent of the total num- 
per of families is rather a large number 
7? be almost without books, and espe- 
ally since these people do not have 
“the popular substitute, the general 
magazine. The passing thought will be 
that these townships are not typical. 
We shall assume, then, for the sake of 
" fairness, that so far as the state in gen- 
eral is concerned, the average amount 
of reading matter is double that found 
jn these townships. The question is, 
will even that situation be a satisfactory 
‘one as compared with that in the city 
‘home in which by no means are condi- 
tions ideal ? 
It must be remembered that conditions 
in the country are radically different 
from those elsewhere; that there is not 
the usual substitute for mental com- 
panionship in the way of wider social 
life, pageantry of action, ete. We know 
that these instances are not entirely 
_ typical since there is no indication of 
“the work of our traveilng library, or 
that of the various extension institutions 
of the state. No credit is given for the 
various circulars of the department of 
agriculture, or again to church litera- 
ture, which it was stated, however, was 
not widely circulated. 

One fact stands out prominently in 
these surveys, and I may add that the 
figures in this respect vary but slightly 
from those in surveys of other states, 
and that is the general circulation of 
Rewspapers and farm journals. The 
one having the highest circulation is 
the country newspaper with a circula- 
tion of 79%, then the agricultural 
weekly with 67%, and the daily news- 
paper which is found in 60% of the 
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homes; that record is by no means un- 
satisfactory. 

If there is any particular class of 
literature found that will give librarians 
concern it is that of the magazine. * * 

I have said that taking even a rough 
estimate of the extent and nature of 
the farmer’s reading, the result is not 
satisfactory to our profession; but I 
must say also that the situation is en- 
couraging. 

It has been said that the farmer has 
no time for reading. The same state- 
ment will be made by and for every 
business man in your community. But 
the farmer has but rarely learned to 
read; not that he is illiterate by any 
means, or even that he is so widely dif- 
ferent from most other people; he has 
learned how to read but not to read. 
The books which might normally appeal 
to him probably have never come into 
his life and it must be almost univer- 
sally true that he has not had enough 
variety of literature, either in subject 
or style, to suit the mood or occasion. 


Farm women are almost universally 
readers. They have rather a difficult 
time getting anything to read but we 
have reports that while the farmer sub- 
scribes for the farm weekly and fre- 
quently does not have time to read it, 
the boy on the farm and the woman do 
so. Beyond any reasonable doubt that 
is not due to the woman’s interest in 
this distinct type of reading matter in 
preference to any other, but rather to 
a searcity of books. Wherever we have 
any facts upon which to work we find 
that the women folk of the farm are 
hungry for reading matter. 


The housewife also reports that she 
does not have time to read, but with 
steady work and long hours, her reerea- 
tion is passive and it might naturally 
consist of reading. I wonder if the 
farmer’s wife is occupied with her 
home work and that about the farm lot 
the entire day from actual necessity or 
because it is not in many eases the only 
means whereby she may occupy herself. 
And I am wondering again if much of 











the monotony could not be removed 
without sacrificing any work and if 
some time might not be found for read- 
ing if books of the right sort were avail- 
able. 

To my mind, one of the most import- 
ant considerations in this matter is the 
subject of reading for the boys and girls 
in the country. For example, we li- 
brarians and teachers believe very 
firmly in adapting literature to each of 
the succeeding periods in the life of 
growing boys and girls. We know for 
a certainty that the boy of a given age 
craves stories of a type entirely different 
from those which appeal to girls of the 
same age and that until he approaches 
maturity that upon which his mind 
feeds is as important and necessarily of 
as distinct a type as the food which his 
physical life craves. We believe in this 
to the extent that we have added to our 
library force special librarians or have 
readjusted our work in such a way 
that we may give special attention to 
our readers of the school age. 

And this question comes to my mind: 
where is the boy on the farm going to 
get his selected and graded books? It 
is not likely that they are included in 
those we: have had enumerated. Even 
supposing that the boy gets a life of 
Lineoln, of Washington, and as is un- 
likely, of Cromwell; what assurance 
have we that he will get the particular 
one that librarians have selected for 
boys? There is no reason in the world 
to suppose that the country lad, from 
whom the leadership of rural life must 
come, will not be as much influenced by 
his reading as any other lad, and in 
’ fact, we may reasonably conclude that he 
is likely to be very much more influ- 
enced since his environment is such that 
his mind has freer play with the char- 
acters in his books. 


The average boy of the farm literally 
devours the journals and magazines 
which come his way and as he, from a 
searcity of reading matter, must take 
what is available, I confess that I am a 
little concerned for the effect, aesthetic 
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or otherwise, of the 10 and 25 om 
substitutes for magazines; thoge wh 
really are advertising mediums, pr 
on paper so cheap that one hour’s a 
shine will turn them back’ to eq 
kind that still carries the adye 
ment of a rebus which is so simple th 
any one who knows his A, B, C's, eg 
solve it and, yet which guarantess 
every one who solves it successfully. 
diamond ring, a gold watch, or a Io 
the coming metropolis of Florida, — 
one township of six square miles ¢ 
were two copies of the Youth’s Gon 
panion, and no other similar magagp 
to take its place. Bs 
The question comes to my mind g 
as to where this girl is going to get he 
fairy tales, her poetry, her lite 
heroines. In these townships there an 
428 boys and 379 girls. ve 
Or the question comes again, ist : 
educational system of the open ec 
so much better organized and de 
than elsewhere that the boy will get 
stories through the careful selection 
a teacher who has had the right tram 
ing and has sufficient time to conside 
the reading matter of her pupil or # 
he possibly get them through a ste 
hour and receive the correct coneceptign 
of the historic characters through a 
other’s interpretation ; and will the g 
also who is under the disadvantagen il 
environment have advantages thro 
instruction which will compensate for the 
lack of companionship and intergane 
ative literature? ee 
There is to me in this a challenge 
and one I think our state must 
We believe in books, not for their 
sake or as an end, but rather a @ 
means. It is rather for what 
stimulate, suggest, rather the gradual 
indirect influence than the immediate” 
one. 2 
The public library is no longer om a 
trial; it is accepted. As a national 
stitution it is established for the mu 
pality. Why should it not be as firmiy” 
established for the other 49% when j 
would mean immeasurably more @ 
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They do not have the recrea- 
er that are enjoyed 
sre, that does not need to be 

: there is no pageantry of life 
| even though that pageantry may 
. a y and trivial: social activities are 
: a ted, necessarily so: it is plainly evi- 
that so far as private libraries are 
meerned they are almost negligible and 
+ at publicly distributed reading matter 
B jg not reaching the open country. 
~ Given wisely selected books to all the 
~heople would not in this instance be, 
“gs in some others, the supplying of ad- 
“jitional luxuries or advantages, but to 
a considerable degree the only contact 
- with an outside world. That is the re- 
oe in which books mean immeasur- 
‘ably more to the open country than to 
the city. 

There is a universality of judgment 

on the part of serious students that the 
ice which are under way in rural 
“divilization will, be directed eventually 
‘by a leadership rising from the open 
“country itself and that it is essential 
‘that there be conserved to the country its 
‘best sons and daughters many of whom 
“are in the stream to the city ; in a stream 
‘which does. not always by any means 
‘arry the irresponsible element, but too 
‘Arequently those who are of the pioneer- 
“ing spirit, bred in the open air, by na- 
‘ture demanding action and a field of 
teadership which they do not see in the 
eountry community. 

Has not then the library something 
more than a passive interst in this great 
tivilization of the open country? Or 
“more than that has not the association 
of Iowa libraries and has not the state 
itself a responsibility for ‘books and 
treading for all of the state? My refer- 
tee to the economic phases of this topic 
@ @ Was not made because of any belief in 
* a direct possibility of solving those mat- 
| @ ters but rather because of a belief that 
in the open country far more than in 
our municipalities library -work must 

on a social aspect and that social 
matters can rarely be separated from 
those of an economic nature. This is 
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so very important in the open country 
because at a time when the great re- 
organizing forces are social forces, this 
product of isolation, the individualist, 
has a greater responsibility to himself 
than has the member of any other class 
for organization and socialization. 


The social movement during the past 
decade found one of its greatest adver- 
tising means in the public library and 
the literature distributed from the li- 
brary. That is the type of reading 
which least has come to the rural com- 
munity. In a preparation of the rural 
mind for the readjustments which are 
coming about, the library can certainly 
have a remarkable power. There 
is a sort of community interest at pres- 
ent. There is not, however, the right 
sort of class dignity, faith in class. The 
community as a whole will not rise above 
the ideals of the mass. 

Whatever prejudices may exist in the 
mind of the farmer against culture and 
so called ‘‘fine reading,’’ there is a 
warm sympathy for vigorous and sin- 
cere sympathetic literature of the type 
that touches his life, which carries him 
out of the pettiness of life. I bespeak 
for such literature a hearty reception 
and when it is circulated I believe that 
whatever ideas are formed will find a 
way of working themselves out. Drudg- 
ery and dissatisfaction with living can 
in a large measure be eliminated from 
a rural community for drudgery cannot 
exist where there is an active imagina- 
tion given free play and where there is a 
soul in a man’s work and environment. 
The soul of the open country is the 
heart of the civilization of Iowa. 

For the moment I am not coneerned 
with the ways and means. We can con- 
sider these a few minutes later. I have 
given rather my general impression and 
the results of these surveys because it 
appears to me to be so very evident that 
the question of rural extension of li- 
brary privileges is still in the stage of 
agitation. It should be evident to us, 
however, that there is a means of awak- 
ening the people through the periodical 








literature which has the widest circula- 
tion in rural homes and the press. The 
Iowa farm journals have already done 
work which must command respect. The 
Iowa daily newspapers have been in- 
telligent and alert wherever matters of 
state welfare have needed a champion. 
The country weeklies are by no means 
to be ignored. 

The great movements in country life 
are becoming organized and unified, and 
rightly so. Results will be attained 
much more readily and intelligently 
when the organizations and associations 
having for their purpose agricultural, 
commercial, or educational effectiveness 
and betterment touch shoulder and fol- 
low an unselfish leadership. 

By beecoming'a part of the general 
movement and taking no secondary or 
inconsequent part it seems to me is the 
hope of the library to share in the in- 
evitable changes which are making the 
new agricultural life of Iowa. 





Towa Library Association. 
Colfax Meeting. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association was held 
at Hotel Colfax, Colfax, October 12th to 
14th inclusive. The registered attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of 
the Association, 112 librarians, 43 trus- 
tees and 21 visitors, making a total 
of 176 present. 

Hotel Colfax proved to be an ideal 
place for such a meeting, and the unani- 
mous wish was expressed that it might 
be made the permanent meeting place, 
or that the association might return in 
‘at least two years. 

The presence of Miss Ahern, Editor 
of Public Libraries, during the entire 
meeting and her generous response 
to all demands made upon her experi- 
ence; of Mr. Wright of Kansas City, who 
tributed largely to the interest of the 
Wednesday meeting; and. of Miss 
Marion Ilumble of Madison, Wisconsin, 
on-Friday morning with her splendid 
contribution to the children’s work, 
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added greatly to the enjoyment ot 
Iowa workers. 

President L. L. Dickerson of ¢ 
nell College presided at the x a 
which were held in the hotel y 
At the opening session on Tue 
ernoon the President of the Colfax’ 
brary Board extended a cordial prw 
ing from the library board, and iny 
the association to visit the Colfay 
brary. 

Miss Robinson, secretary of ¢ 
brary Commission, reported the work 
extension during the year, whieh | 
cluded the addition of ten new lib; 
giving a total of 126 free publ 
braries in the state. Two new Gams 
gie buildings were dedicated, mal 
88 Carnegie buildings in the state, y 
another in process of erection, and 
eral gifts assured. The number of gh 
scription and association libraries 
mains about the same, new ones taki 
the place of those which have 
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The address of the president, there 
Dickerson, followed (printed in thigis deep 
sue of the Quarterly). Reports ali § th 
secretary and treasurer were then re " LE few 
The work of the desk assistant ina and | 
public library was treated by Mis plied 
Katherine Tappert of Davenport under §  ¢olon 
the subject, the ‘‘Point of Conta t” Bmore 
Discussion of the last two papers W good 
postponed to a later session. ‘gessic 
Tuesday evening the association eral 
joyed an address by Miss Ahern mB was | 
subject, ‘‘The Thought of ‘Think eB tokn 
Souls.’’ She said in part: Re: The 
‘*Carlisle tells us in his Memoirs ofthe @  weste 
Life of Walter Scott, that literat ~ ment 
the thought of thinking souls. time 
thought forms the kingdom whieh hi ‘made 
rians are called upon to aevelénil _ ways 
present. In the olden times the i shone 
rarian was expected to be familiar wil @ and t! 
all departments of human kno An 
a diligent and indefatigable stude well 
ardently devoted to his letters. ‘tion a 
knowledge was universal. He appl ‘ing, s¢ 
himself to acquiring a knowledge ture, « 
was | 


manuscripts, medals and handwriting 





an library progress would not 
been possible without all that has 
before it, and librarianship today 
where there is an absence of 

ities that in the old librarian 

» him what he was. 

The ancient librarian knew books. 
hey were the fetish toward which he 
his greatest worship. It 
seem that the pendulum has 
a bit too far in modern librarian- 
and that scholarship and books 
the librarian have not received their 


pone value. 

the early days owing to the scar- 
Sy of volumes, the tremendous labor 
Gnvolved in producing them, and the 


; ess which seemed to surround 
“their keeping, books were read by few. 
They were gathered and horded as 
us possessions, and the librarian’s 
was one of power and honor. He 
his books though he knew little 
. He flourished for a long time in 
Burope and Asia, and his name is legion 
there today, but his like did not take 
‘deep root in America. 
_ The early colonies’ in America had 
few books, but the people read them, 
and as time went on the books multi- 
. In New England, the middle 
@lonies and throughout the south, 
more or less valuable collections of 
good books were not infrequent pos- 
sessions, and a large share of the gen- 
eral education obtained in those days 
was the result of the individual desire 
to know the contents of these books. 


The hard life of the pioneers in the 
western country, the stress of settle- 
“tient building, the obstacles of lack of 
time and the wide reach of distance 
made many things hard to obtain, but al- 
‘ways in the minds of a saving remnant 
shone an appreciation of books, schools, 
’ and the better things of the spirit. 

And now that the material stress is 
well nigh over, the period of founda- 
tion and physical development is pass- 
‘ing, society i is demanding a broader cul- 
ture, even in smaller communities, than 
was required in the past. Problems 
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which confront the people today require 
a strength of intellect, a knowledge of 
the past, and the demands of the future, 
a mind trained and equipped to meet 
the conditions of an intellectual devel- 
opment the like of which has not been 
known before. 

The youth of our day must go out in 
this world of the twentieth century 
where more knowledge has made more 
power, and he must be clad with the 
knowledge of the world’s progress and 
needs as were the knights of old with 
armor so that as opportunity arises he 
may be ready to take his place and sus- 
tain his part with a knowledge that will 
make him a power for good. 


Millions of children are inteedeend 
yearly to bookland. It is a matter of 
greater importance than what Congress 
does, what provision is made for these 
oncoming millions in the sunlit fields 
and forest. glades of literature. Where 
the nation has lost its vision the people 
perish, and citizenship cannot afford to 
lose the inspiration which comes from 
a knowledge of the integrity of Aris- 
tides, the faithfulness and loyalty of 
Damon and Pythias, the fidelity of 
Horatius, the courage and patriotism of 
Thermopylae. What we make children 
like is much more important that what 
we make them learn. 


If books are such a power for good 
or ill in the world and so far reaching 
in their influence, then how great, how 
almost overpowering is the responsi- 
bility which rests upon those who 
chcose the books for our public libra- 
ries. So even if the thoughtful, in- 
telligent reading of books is not a de- 
light but a task, a most unthinkable 
idea, it is the thing that librarians of 
all people must do if they are to be 
interpreters to those who come to the 
library for mental food. 

A librarian must have a preparation 
that guarantees an acquaintance, even 
a real knowledge of art, religion, litera- 
ture, the joy of life in poetry and song, 
must know the relation of books to all 
the interests of the community. He 








should come to the world of books with 
a two-fold attitude, books for his friends, 
from which he himself will refresh his 
spirit, his mind, his soul; and books as 
tools to be used in his work. This is his 
art in which he may find his place gov- 
erned by Morris’ definition of art— 
man’s joy in his labor. 

A librarian should not yield to the 
superstition that because he sees so 
many books and knows something 
about many of them, that he may be 
called learned when he does not know 
what is in them. There is danger of a 
feeling among librarians that books are 
the tools of the trade, and of consider- 
ing them from the standpoint of what 
they are worth to others. It makes a 
librarian no less valuable to know for 
his own pleasure and profit what is 
latest and best in current literature, art 
and science, without a thought of pass- 
ing on that knowledge to another. One 
who is, in a way, a citizen of the world 
is never a stranger in any country, and 
this is particularly true in the world of 
knowledge. If the technical handling 
of books is a business, why shouldn’t 
the knowledge of their contents be an 
equally necessary part of the business 
of a librarian? 

The librarian of the library in a small 
community, far from the centers of life 
and activity, where simple life often 
tends to simply living by those whose 
horizon is bounded by the affairs of the 
passing hours, and to whom the past 
is a tomb, the present is a bore and the 
future blank space, has an opportunity 
to give the torch which shal! illumine 
the pages of the past, connect the 
present with all the world, and open 
up a future full of possibilities. This 
is an opportunity for which to be grate- 
full.’’ 

An informal social -hour in the hotel 
parlors followed the evening address. 

The Wednesday morning session 
opened with the appointment of com- 
mittees followed by a talk by Mr. Purd 
B. Wright of Kansas City on ‘‘Some 
Experiences in Publicity.’’ Mr. Wright 
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defined advertising as being whl 
paid for, while publicity is what 
get for nothing. The personal 
tion is the greatest value in 
work. Mr. Wright gave his ex 
in giving personal talks to all sorts, 
meetings, business men, labori 
mothers’ clubs, ete. He urged that 
impression be ‘conveyed that the 
rian is in earnest, that he believes jn 
work and can demonstrate its y, 
that he should be enthusiastic. 
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always the library bromide, ‘It jg; Th 
good thing to take books where for tl 
people are.’’ The biggest advertj Pres 
work of a library is good service, ~ City. 
Dr. Cora Williams Choate of Mar. Firs 
shaltown reported for the committee =. 
appointed to secure statistics poi strong 
toward standardization of library Secr 
in the state. This paper was discus § 
at the Trustees’ Round Table. me 
Wednesday  afternoon’s i 
opened with round tables for t lowa 
children’s librarians and college libr. 
rians, reports of which follow. After The 
the adjournment of the round tablés § studer 
Mr. Austin Haines of Des Moines gave fF Schoo 
an interesting paper on the su Wedn 
**Wanted, An _ Interpreter of. Towa " 
Life,’’ protesting against the common — 
ly accepted idea that Iowa has little Bee 
to offer in the way of history and toget 
ery. He gave numerous instances 6 but a 
its historical importance, and exp the af 
a hope that librarians would endeavor @ der 
to bring Iowa’s proper value before the Mes 
world. Tyler 
The Wednesday evening meeting was § level: 
devoted to a moving picture demonstre § of the 
tion by the Victor Animatograph were s 
pany of Davenport, and a di Miss 
of the value and feasibility of moving Angel 
pictures in a library. The 
On Thursday morning reports of ve {0 the 
rious committees were received, Pres 
which Miss Marion Humble, instructor Grund, 
in Children’s Work in the Wiseonsin § Vice 
Library School, closed the program ton. 
with a greatly appreciated pape “oun 





‘‘The Exereise of Choice in Chil 
Books.’’ 
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Bicht different library schools were 
Copesented at this meeting by libra- 
of the state, and reunions of these 
‘hools were held at various hours dur- 
ing the ‘meeting. 
~ On Thursday noon, in response to an 
‘avitation from the Des Moines Library 
oi association adjourned to Des 
ines for luncheon, after which visits 
were made to the Library Commission 
‘afices and the State Library followed 
an automobile ride about the city 
qnd tea at the City Library. 
The following officers were elected 


for the coming year: 
President, Miss Jeannette M. Drake, Sioux 


Post Vice President, Dr. Cora Williams 
Marshalltown. 

Second Vice President, Miss Ione Arm- 

grong, Council Bluffs. 

Secretary, Miss Miriam Wharton, Burling- 


ton. 
Registrar, Miss May B. Ditch, Ottumwa. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Brainard, Waterloo. 





lowa Summer Library School Reunion. 

The thirteenth annual reunion of the 
students of the Iowa Summer Library 
School was held at Hotel Colfax on 
Wednesday, October 13th, during the 
meeting of the I. L. A. 

Because of inability to secure a table 
together the annual dinner was omitted 
but a business meeting was held during 
the afternoon at which thirty former 
students were present. 

Messages were received from Miss 
Tyler and Miss Harriet E. Howe both of 
Cleveland, directors at different times 
of the Summer School, and greetings 
were sent to Miss Tyler, Miss Howe and 
Miss Margaret Brown, now of Los 
Angeles. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Mrs. Maude L. Murray, 
Grundy Center. 
eeetres., Miss Helen Schriver, Tip- 

Secy-Treas., Miss Bessie Moffatt, 
Boone. 
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A Change of Plan. 

The recent action of the Board of 
Curators of The State Historical So- 
ciety’ of Iowa in reference to the mat- 
ter of official depositories for the pub- 
lications of the society is of the utmost 
importance to the public libraries of 
this State. According to the action re- 
ferred to, the plan of library member- 
ship will be discontinued after January 
1, 1916, and instead thereof certain 
publie and college libraries within the 
state will be designated as official de- 
positories. These official depositories 
are to receive all of the publications of 
The State Historical Society of Iowa as 
issued without the payment of any fee 
or dues whatsoever. In this way the 
publications of the society will be made 
accessible to the greatest possible num- 
ber of citizens of the State. 

The libraries of this State which will 
be designated as official depositories 
will from time to time receive contribu- 
tions to the following series of pub- 
lications : 

The Iowa Journal of History. 

The lowa Biographical Series. 

The Iowa Economic History Series. 

The Iowa Social History Series. 

The lowa Applied History Series. 

The Miscellaneous Series. 

The Bulletins of Information. 

Libraries which do not already pos- 
sess the earlier publications of the So- 
ciety should endeavor at the earliest 
possible moment to complete the several 
series. ' 

The list of libraries designated as of- 
fiicial depositories has been made up by 
the Board of Curators after consulta- 
tion with the secretary of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Libraries-which are 
to be included in the list will receive 
notification from the superintendent of 
The State Historical Society of Iowa. 

Benj. F. Shambaugh, 
Superintendent. 





Juvenile Book Week. 


Interest in good reading for boys was 
greatly stimulated by the observance of 
- Juvenile Book Week in many of the 
libraries of the state. This included 
newspaper articles, sermons in the 
churches in some places, talks before 
Mother’s and other clubs, visits on the 
part of librarians to the schools with 
talks and the distribution of lists, book 
displays in the libraries and by book 
dealers who cooperated heartily in 
many places, and receptions and meet- 
ings for the boys at the library. In- 
teresting reports of this week come 
from many of these libraries and it is a 
matter of regret that the limited space 
in this number of the Quarterly pre- 
vents their being given at length. 





Recent Carnegie Gifts to Iowa Libraries 


The names of five Iowa towns appear 
in the list of Carnegie Corporation Li- 
brary grants for September, 1915. 
These are Greenfield, $7,500; Harlan, 
$10,000; Malvern, $8,000; Mt. Ayr, 
$8,000; and Sibley, Town and Holman 
Township, $10,000. Bedford has pre- 
viously received the assurance of $10,- 
000 for a library building. 

Logan has since been given the same 
amount. 

A site has been secured by gift or pur- 
chase in most of these places, plans for 
a building are under consideration, and 
work will be begun early in the spring. 





A recent book of interest in Iowa is 
‘Young Hilda at the Wars,’’ by Arthur 
Gleason, published by Stokes, price 
$1.00. ‘‘Hilda’’ is a former Cedar Rap- 
ids girl whosé experiences are here re- 
lated by her husband. The book is of in- 
terest because it is about an Iowa girl, 
because it is true, because it is well writ- 
ten and because it is pleasant and en- 
tertaining reading. Librarians might 
do well to include it in their next 
orders. 
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w | Library News of the State 











Ames.—The public library hag ; 
ceived a gift of $25.00 for books 
the Federated Club, and the 
amount from the Women’s Club - 
decorating the assembly room and 
purchase of pictures for the library 

Mrs. H. C. Eschbach is the new 
ber of the library. board appointed 
fill the vaeaney caused by the 
nation of Miss Angelina Coffman. 

The last purchase of new books y 
displayed in one of the down town stg 
windows previous to being placed 
circulation. 


Ames—lIowa State College—lIrene 













Smith of the Library School of the 


York Public Library has accepted 


position in the cataloging dep 
of the State College Library. 
Anita.—The plan has recently hj 
inaugurated of loaning fifteen 
for three months to rural teachers to be 
loaned to pupils of the country 
at 5 cents per volume. A reference de 
partment has also been added to this 
subscription library. x 
Belmond.—At a special election 
on November 9th the proposition for 
establishment of a free public libra 
for Belmond was carried by a sate 
factory majority. A library board of 
seven has since been appointed by 


te 
we 


council and upon organization, Mrs, W 


I. Rosecrans was elected president, 
Mr. L. M. Berry, secretary. A Car 
negie building is the next matter toe 
ceive the attention of the board. 

Burlington.—Carolyn Duncan 
vens has become children’s librarian i 
the Burlington Public Library, 

Cedar Rapids.—Two new stations 
the publie library for the circulation 
adult books have been opened on 
South Side of the city. Boh 
books will be included in the colleeti 
at these stations, Slides in the 
picture shows in the vicinity ann 
the opening of the branches. 
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ss Dorothea Nunn of Salem, Mass., 
‘peen chosen reference librarian to 
1 i Miss Gail Stubblefield who goes 
EB wD wenport. 
a ¢ Rapids—Coe College—Mar- 
iret Henley of the Illinois Library 
9] has been appointed assistant li- 
Yparian of Coe College Library. 

” Olarinda.— Miss Elva Greef, former 
‘“Wbrarian of the public library, was mar- 
“wed on October 4th to Lawrence K. 
Welch of Eldora. 

 Olinton—Several sub-stations of the 
“gublic library have been opened in a 
art of the town distant from the li- 
id at some of which books in Ger- 
man and Danish as well as in English 
will be loaned. 

Miss Tarr is giving a course of in- 

jon in the use of the library to 
the high school students. 

Davenport.—During the summer a 
number of improvements were made in 
the library building and grounds in- 
duding cork carpets in the reading and 
reference rooms, bubbling fountains in 
the children’s room, new shelving in 
the librarian’s room, a new magazine 
rack in the reading room. A cement 
driveway and iron fence and gate 
greatly improve the grounds. 

A new station of the public library 
has been started in the office of the In- 
dependent Bakery Company and grade 
_ tibraries for the use of the children in 

the public schools have been sent to ten 

of the city schools. The children’s room 

will hereafter be open from 3 to 9 p. m. 

to give older children and parents an 

opportunity to visit this room. 

_ Miss Gail Stubblefield, formerly ref- 
‘erence librarian of the Cedar Rapids 
public library, has joined the staff of 
the Davenport library as desk assistant. 


: Grand Junction.— An enthusiastic 
j and well attended meeting was held at 




















. 
: 


the High School auditorium on Monday 
@ vening, November 22d, and a library 
@ *%8s0ciation organized, a constitution 
adopted, officers elected and a library 
assured. 
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Iowa City.—Library Club.—The new 
officers of the club for the coming year 
are: President, Miss Eliza Johnson, 
Historical Library ; Vice President, Miss 
Gertrude Howeli, Public Library; See- 
retary, Miss Bessie Stover, University 
Library. 

Towa Falls.—Miss Eva Wright is the 
new assistant at the city library. 


Keokuk.—A men’s room where smok- 
ing is permitted is one of the features 
of the public library, and is greatly ap- 
preciated by the working men of the 
town. The collection of books in soci- 
ology and science made possible by the 
Gramm bequest is proving very popular 
and the complete file of the patent of- 
fice reports possessed by this library 
is constantly used by those who come 
from other states to consult this col- 
lection. 


Marion—The Public Library has suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death of Mr. 
J. S. Alexander, a member of the board 
of Library Trustees. Tho Mr. Alexan- 
der has been’ failing in strength for 
over a year, and unable to attend the 
board meetings, his interest in labrary 
matters did not abate. 

Mason City.—The Library Commis- 
sion’s collection of colored reproduc- 
tions of the great masters has recently 
been on exhibition in the public library. 


Muscatine.—The P. M. Musser li- 
brary has been greatly improved by re- - 
decorating throughout and now pre- 
sents a most attractive appearance. A 
branch has been opened in South Mus- 
eatine where books will be loaned each 
Tuesday evening. A letter of thanks 
has been sent by the Board: of Trustees 
to the teachers of the city schools ex- 
pressing appreciation of their co-opera- 
tion in interesting the pupils in the 
reading of good books, and asking for 
a report of the pupils who do and who 
do not avail themselves: of the privi- 
leges of the library. 


Paullira—A list of new German 


books has recently been added to the 
publie library. 











Redfield.—The library held open 
house recently and a special invitation 
was given to the public to call and learn 
something of its scope and capacity. 
The occasion was also made the oppor- 
tunity to secure new memberships and 
the renewal of old ones, as this is not 
a tax supported library. 

Shenandoah.—Miss Blanche Alden 
has been elected assistant librarian to 
fill the vaeaney caused by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Lizzie Logue. 

Sioux City.—A club has been organ- 
ized among the girl readers at the li- 
brary called the Louise May Alcott 
Club in recognition of what her books 
have done for girls. Each girl before 
she becomes a member must read at 
least three of Miss Aleott’s books and 
write a short paper for the club about 
either Miss Alcott or her books. In ad- 
dition the club is studying Seotland and 
at each meeting there is a talk about 
Seotland. The girls keep notes of all 
the books they read and discuss them 
at the club. 

The younger’boys and girls are great- 
ly interested in the ‘‘catalogue game’”’ 
in which three questions a week about 
books in the children’s room are to be 
looked up in the catalogue. The names 
and schools of the children who an- 
swer the questions correctly are posted 
in the library and a rivalry has sprung 
up between the different schools as a 
result. 

Stcrm Lake.—The librarian has spent 
the mornings of the past few weeks in 
visiting the grade schools and instruet- 
ing the pupils in the use of the library. 
She reports that almost every pupil in 
the schools is registered at the library. 

Traer—The formal exercises cele- 
brating the laying of the corner stone 
of the new Carnegie library building 
in Traer were held on the afternoon. of 
October 15th. The pupils of the public 
schools marched in a body to the site 
of the building. The program was in 
charge of the mayor, and consisted of 
music by a male chorus, an invocation 
by Rev. Melville, laying of the corner 
stone by Dr. C. H. Brown, president of 
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the library board, a short address 4 
Superintendent C. W. Bangs, . 
other address by ex-Secretary Wil 
closing with the singing of Americ 
the audience. y 
Ww ——In the death of } 
Cordelia Ross, the Chileote Jj 
meets with a heavy loss. During a gop 
ice of twelve years as a library ¢ 
Miss Ross has always been inte 
and active in all that pertained to #, 
good of the library. Resolutions of ; 
spect were passed by the board at it 
November meeting. 
Waterloo.—The removal of Dr, 
garet Clark from the state takeg f 
the Waterloo Library Board one 
its most interested and able membe 
A reception was given to Dr, Ch 
by the Library Board and the 
of the library on the evening of - 
vember 11th, at which time app 
ation of her services to the lib 
to the town were expressed in @ 
dress by Mr. H. M. Reed, president: 
the Library Board, by Miss be ar 
Miss Hoffman of the staff, and by 
Sias, a former member of the bo 
representing the community, 4 
which Madam Parrott in behalf oj 
board and staff presented Dr. Ch 
with a picture. a 
Webster City.—A second death 
oceurred in the Board of library % 
tees appointed by Kendall Young 
his will—this time that of Mr. Sam 
Baxter, president of the board. Ma 
W. J. Zitterell has been appointed t 
fill the vacancy until the next eity eles 
tion in March, 1917. Mrs. Zitterel 
the first woman to serve on this bos 
and her appointment gives general sal 
isfaction. 


Bock and Periodical Exchange. © 

The Spencer Public Library desire 
to complete a set of Harper’s Me 
Magazines. Vols lacking are 1-12, I 
15, 18-20, 22-36, 83, 84, 86-89, 108, I 
114. Any library or individual } 
any of these volumes to donate ors 
kindly write to Mrs J. W. Cory, § 
tary Spencer Publie Library. € 
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